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> We) ees 


What Should We Do Now 
in Europe? 


Mr. Simpson: In recent weeks the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has been carried a step further by the Lisbon discussions, and the 
American people are being asked to appropriate some seven billion dol- 


_ Jars as the current contribution to this enterprise in Western defense. 
| Today the Rounp Taste presents a discussion of these issues by two 


ree rr ee en er an 


_ foreign-policy analysts. Mr. Warburg is a writer on international affairs, 

a persistent critic of the foreign policy of the Administration, and the 
_ author of a book entitled How To Co-exist with Russia without Playing 
_ the Kremlin’s Game. Mr. Morgenthau is director of the Center for the 


Study of Foreign Policy at the University of Chicago and author of In 


| Defense of the National Interest. 


The Lisbon discussions have been held, certainly in many quarters in 


_ this country, as an outstanding success. Warburg, do you agree that 
_ they have been as successful as this? 


Mr. Warsurc: I do not, no. I think that what Lisbon did was to 
gloss over but not to cure the very dangerous crisis which has arisen in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as the result of three serious 
errors in American judgment. Those three errors, I think, were: First, 


" stretching our Atlantic Treaty commitment from an undertaking to go 


to war against an aggressor into an undertaking to fight that aggressor 


at the frontiers of western Europe. I think that it was wise and neces- 
- sary to remove all doubt that any Russian aggression in Europe would 
- mean instant war with the United States. I think that it was unwise 
and unnecessary for us to commit ourselves to fighting that war in cen- 
tral Germany or, for that matter, according to any preannounced 
strategy, because I do not believe in telegraphing your punches. Second- 
ly, there is our failure to realize that an undertaking to hold the Elbe 
_ line in Germany necessarily involved building up a substantial Amer- 
ican garrison in Germany and rearming West Germany—the first 
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being most unpopular at home and the second even more unpopular 
abroad, with both more likely to provoke than to deter a Russian attack. 
And, thirdly, there is the error of overestimation of the contributions to 
Western defense which might be made by our allies without under- 
mining their economies and thus undoing what the Marshall Plan had 
accomplished in blocking Communist subversion from within. 


Mr. Simpson: I believe that you have been hammering away on these 
lines for some time, have you not? 


Mr. Warsure: Yes, I have, ever since the North Atlantic Treaty 
came up for ratification. I warned at that time against precisely these 
three errors before the Foreign Relations Committee. What has hap- 
pened, I think, owing to these three errors, is that four rather unhappy 
consequences for NATO have resulted. First, by promising not to 
garrison Germany or to rearm Germany itself and then doing both, the 
Administration has weakened its influence over Congress. Second, by 
asking our allies to do too much, too fast, with too little help, we have 
dangerously weakened both France and Britain and diminished our 
prestige abroad. Third, by insisting upon German rearmament, we have 
alienated and frightened the French people. And, finally, by reversing 
our antimilitarist preachments and letting the Germans know that we 
need them badly as military allies, we have lost control over Germany. 

As a consequence, I think that NATO is now torn by widening dis- 
sension between the United States and its major allies; between Ger- 
many and France; and between France and Britain—the latter because 
Britain refused to pool its forces in the European army, and the French 
know that without British participation any European army will be 
dominated by Germany, no matter what agreements are signed. 


Mr. Simpson: Presumably some of these dissensions could be alle- 
viated by an even greater willingness on our part to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the burden. 


Mr. Warsurc: Yes, I think that if we were willing to take a larger 
share of the burden, we might relieve the pressure on Europe and the 
pressure for German rearmament. But I think that it is almost certain 
that Congress would now reject any such proposal. Congress may, as a 
matter of fact, even cut down the proposed appropriations. If it does 
this in any substantial amount, then I think that the NATO structure 
might well disintegrate altogether. And it was fear of what Congres 
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might do which produced the so-called “success” at London and Lisbon. 
_ As I see it, what happened there was actually that Germany was 
: pacified by the assurance that she would ultimately get what she wanted 
while France was calmed by the assurance that Germany would not get 
what she wanted now. In effect this amounted to the fateful decision to 
buy German military cooperation at the price of ultimate Germany on 
the Continent. I do not think any French government will be able to 
sell this bill of goods to the French people. Not even a DeGaulle gov- 
ernment will be able to accept the alternative, which is that of Ameri- 
can withdrawal from the affairs of Europe. 

If Congress does not now produce immediate disaster by cutting 
down the appropriations, then I think the following consequences are 
clearly predictable: A rearmed West Germany will become the domi- 
nant power on the Continent. Its aim will be the unification and the 
"regaining of its lost provinces. It will pursue this aim by any and all 
means. It may drag the Western alliance into a war with Russia, or it 
may sell out to Russia, provided that Russia will sell out the Poles. 
In other words, I say that the ultimate consequence of London and 
Lisbon, if we continue our present course, is either World War III or a 
Europe dominated by a renewed Russian-German alliance. 

I think that there is still an escape route provided Congress does not 
upset the applecart right now; and there is an alternative open to us, 
which is, I think, to negotiate with Russia about the future of Germany 
‘before Germany takes its future and ours into its own hands. 


_ Mr. Srmpson: I gather then that, though thoroughly critical of the 
NATO structure, you do think that Congress should foot the current 
bill and that, in thinking so, you want them to use this as an oppor- 
tunity for considering a fresh approach to the whole problem. 


Mr. Warsure: That is right. 


Mr. Simpson: Before we go on to consider what your fresh approach 
would be, let me ask Morgenthau whether he thinks that these Lisbon 
discussions have been such an outstanding success. 


Mr. MorcentHau: It seems to me beyond doubt that the Lisbon Con- 
ference has had a very limited success only and that its results fall ex- 
tremely short of the enthusiastic announcements which have been made 
by spokesmen for our government. What NATO has accomplished is 
really two things: First of all, it has strengthened the organization of 
the European army. It has taken out certain bugs which so far have im- 
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peded the functioning of the organization. The other accomplishmen 
of the conference lies exclusively in the future. That is to say, the 
sovereign governments making up the membership of the NATC 
organization have exchanged promises concerning the future, but no 
body can tell whether those promises will ever be fulfilled, for thei 
fulfilment does not depend exclusively or even primarily upon the gooc 
intentions of the present governments. The fulfilment resides exclusive 
ly upon the consent of the respective parliaments concerned. And if | 
judge the trend of public opinion, especially in France and in Germany 
correctly, I think that it is very doubtful that the proposals accepted a 
Lisbon will find approval in the parliaments, not to speak of publi 
opinion of those two countries. 

However, there is a consideration which perhaps is more importan' 
than the appraisal of exactly what the Lisbon Conference has achieved 
and that is the fundamental error which we are committing in putting 
so much emphasis upon western European rearmament, West Germar 
rearmament included. Let us ask, for a moment, what has deterred the 
Russians in the past from marching through western Europe? Wha' 
has deterred them from marching through the Middle East? What 
has deterred them from intervening actively in the Korean war? Cer 
tainly it has not been the two divisions which we had until last year ir 
Germany. Certainly it has not been the local strength of the Iraniar 
army which Iran could have mustered against Russian aggression. One 
thing alone has deterred the Russians—and that has been Americar 
power, actual and potential. I think that there lies the real key for the 
preservation of peace and for deterring the Russians in the future. 

It is American power primarily and not localized power, either in 
western Europe or elsewhere. In other words, we are here possessed by 
a Maginot Line psychology which leads us to expect that a western 
European army can become militarily self-sufficient, let me say, in 
1954, 1955, or 1956 and then can hold some kind of line, be it the Elbe 
or the Rhine, or another line, and stop the Russians there. I think that 
this is utopian and that it will lead to dire consequences if we do not 
give up that mistaken belief. 


Mr. Simpson: Both of you seem to be agreed that the policy of 
western European rearmament is a negative one—in many ways a de 
lusive one. May I return to Warburg’s suggestion that there is som 
other alternative; that, although it may be necessary to pay these cur 
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rent appropriations in order to maintain our position of strength, the 
opportunity should be seized to explore the possibility of negotiations 
with Russia? This seemed, I think, to be your point, did it not? 


Mr. Warsurs: There were really two points about the appropriations. 
One is that, while I agree thoroughly with what Morgenthau has said— 
and, as a matter of fact, I said just that to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate in 1949 (and Mr. Vandenberg, who was then the 
leading Republican on that committee, used almost Morgenthau’s 
words in assuring me that we were not going to undertake what he 
called any “Maginot Line defense” in western Europe)—I think that 
that is a commitment which we have now taken; and one reason I 
‘think that the appropriations must be passed is that the United States 
cannot welch on a commitment, even if I think that the commitment 
was a stupid commitment to take. The other, and perhaps more cogent 
reason, although morally not so significant, is that I think that the only 
alternative which is still open to us is to negotiate with Russia. The 
possibility of negotiating with Russia about a German settlement de- 
pends upon the accidental situation of strength which we have created 
by this stupid policy. In other words, by threatening to rearm West 
Germany and incorporate it in NATO, we have frightened the Rus- 
sians to the point where they are more likely to accept our kind of a 
reunified, democratic, neutralized Germany—the thing which we have 
been looking for ever since the end of the war—because they think that 
that is a lesser evil than a rearmed West Germany incorporated in 
NATO. : 

They have, ever since we first proposed German rearmament, hinted 
‘that they would accept a Germany reunified on our terms in preference 
to a rearmed West Germany. They have indicated their willingness to 
forego reparations, to allow free elections, to sign a peace treaty, and to 
agree to withdrawal of all occupation forces. Now, this could be the 
first step toward a European peace settlement. Whether we believe this 
~ or not, whether it is propaganda or a real possibility, we can find out 
only by finding out. But our government seems to be afraid of finding 
‘out, because I think that it is afraid of attaining its own objective at the 
resent time. 


Mr. Simpson: Our government would probably reply that it has 
ried to negotiate with the Russians during the last five years—tried 
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repeatedly—and always failed and that at this moment nothing perhaps 
is to be gained by trying once more. 


Mr. Warsure: Certainly nothing is to be lost by trying once more. ] 
think that the real fear of our government—and I have heard this from 
very high sources—is that they are afraid if we got the kind of Germany 
which we wanted right along, a neutral, demilitarized Germany, it 
would be subverted by the Russians as Czechoslovakia was subverted 
That I think is a wholly false analogy, and I would like to ask Morgen- 
thau what he thinks of that. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I fully agree with you. It seems to me that < 
rearmed West Germany is much more likely to be subverted by the 
Russians—if this is the right word to use—than a unified, disarmed 
Germany. First of all, it seems to me that German rearmament was 
tolerable for us only under one condition, and that was that the West 
German military contingents were so closely integrated into a western 
European army that no West German government would ever be able 
to use that German army for its own political purposes. Now, the plan 
for such an integrated European army is dead. That is one of the nega. 
tive results of the Lisbon meeting, for it has put, so to speak, the tomb- 
stone on the grave of the Pleven Plan, which provided for such an inte. 
grated European army. 


Mr. Warsurc: Do you not think that perhaps that requires some 
explanation for some of the people who may not have followed this sc 
closely? Why do you say that the Pleven Plan has had a tombstone put 
on it? I agree with you, but what are your reasons? 


Mr. Morcentuav: For the simple reason that the European govern: 
ments—most of them in any case—are not willing to forego their sov- 
ereignty and put their military contingents under an international body. 
or a supranational body, and forego their own discretion with regard tc 
the use of those military contingents. 


Mr. Warsvrc: In other words, the Pleven Plan, which was a plan for 
a unified army under one political direction, has become nothing but a 
coalition? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Sure. What we have now is a number of sovereig 
governments who form an alliance in peacetime with the same kind o 
instrumentalities for joint action which generally has been created onl 
under the pressure of war; but still the governments are sovereign 
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General Eisenhower cannot ask for a particular contingent to be put at 
his disposal on the part of the French government, for instance. 


Mr. Warsure: He can ask for it, but he will not necessarily get it. 


Mr. Morcentuau: You can ask for the moon. But the French gov- 
ernment has a perfect right, under present arrangements, to say, “We 
will give you that but not more.” And the same is true with all other 
member governments. 

Now let me come back to my original point. Let us suppose West 
German rearmament becomes a reality. Then it is obvious that the con- 
trol which the western European defense community will have over 
those German contingents will be very slim. The control of the German 
government will be incomparably stronger. Now, the one objective 
which all Germans, west or east of the Iron Curtain, have is the re- 
unification of Germany; and it is perfectly obvious and natural that a 
West German government, regardless of its political complexion, will 
use the divisions which it has created and which are under its control 
for the purpose of unifying all Germany. 


Mr. Warsvurc: Then you agree with me that the result of all this 
means either our being dragged into a war by the rearmed Germans or 
the Germans selling out the West and making a deal with Russia for 
the regaining of their western provinces? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, and I think that the last is the more likely 
contingency... 


Mr. Warsvre: I do, too. 


Mr. MorcentHau:... for once the Russians realize that they cannot 
negotiate with us in order to get rid of the German danger, they will 
negotiate with the Germans. Certainly one thing is sure—the Russians 
are for good reasons obsessed with fear of a rearmed Germany, for they 
can well remember what happened to them when a rearmed Germany 
invaded the Russian territory. 


Mr. Warsurc: Their fears are not very different from the French 
fears in that respect. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is right. 


Mr. Simpson: This same danger of a rearmed Germany which Mor- 
genthau is talking about would arise if East and West withdrew their 
forces from Germany and allowed Germany to rearm. 
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Mr. Warsurc: Yes, but that is not what I think we should nego- 
tiate for. 


Mr. Simpson: This is obviously not what you have in mind. Perhaps 
we might look at just precisely what you do have in mind. Each of you 
seems prepared to abandon the plan for the rearmament of Germany in 
return for adequate concessions from the Russian side. Just exactly 
what is your idea of what these concessions should be? 


Mr. Warsurc: The two big stumbling blocks in the past have been 
that the Russians insisted on continuing reparations out of current pro- 
duction and that they would not permit reunification through really 
free elections with a constitution guaranteeing the political freedoms, 
and all that sort of thing. I believe that both those two things are now 
out of the way. In regard to the reparations thing they have clearly said 
that they are ready to give up, not because they are nice people now, 
but because they have milked the cow dry. The other element is not so 
certain. They have clearly hinted that they would let us reunify Ger- 
many on our terms, but whether they would or not remains to be seen. 
I personally believe that the chances are very good. I think that what 
we want is a free, freely elected, allGerman government in our sense 
of the word “democratic”—a demilitarized Germany, and a neutral 
Germany. I think that we could get that, and I think that we certainly 
should explore whether we can get it instead of being afraid of it. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Of course, people will argue that, once a neutral, 
demilitarized Germany is established in the heart of Europe, between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, who is going to guarantee that 
this demilitarized and neutral Germany will not become subverted by 
the Russians? 


Mr. Warsure: Yes, that is the thing of which the government is 
afraid, and it uses the Czechoslovak analogy; but the analogy does not 
hold, for a number of reasons. One is that the Czechs, prior to 1948, 
knew the Russians as their staunch allies and liberators. The Germans 
know the Russians as their vengeful oppressors. The Czechs, in free 
elections, gave the Communist party 40 per cent of the seats in parlia- 
ment. In a free election in old Germany, I doubt if the Communists 
would get more than 10 or 15 per cent. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Or more than 5. 
Mr. Warsurc: And the biggest difference, I think, is that Russia 
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knew perfectly well in 1948 that she could pull off the Czech coup with- 
out the slightest risk of a general war. Russia would know, equally well, 
in the case of a neutralized Germany, that she could not pull it off 
without a general war. 


Mr. Simpson: May I ask one thing? Does Morgenthau also want a 
demilitarized, neutralized Germany? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would want a neutralized but not necessarily a 
demilitarized Germany. In other words, I would not impose any condi- 
tions upon Germany with regard to demilitarization. I would doubt 
that, for the foreseeable future, such conditions would be necessary. 
If I judge the temper of the German people correctly, they have learned 
one lesson from the recent war—a lesson which was not taught to them 
by our abortive reeducation program, but which they have experienced 
in the course of the war. That is that war does not pay when it is 
_ fought over one’s prostrate body. And, of course, all Germans know in 
their bones that a third world war, regardless of who is going to win it, 
will of necessity mean the physical destruction of Germany. And so we 
have today in Germany a very strong and very genuine pacifism, 
_ which, I should add, we do our best to eradicate. 


Mr. Warsvure: I am not sure that I entirely agree with you. I think 
_ that there is a strong pacifism. I agree that we have done our best not 
- intentionally but unintentionally to eradicate it, but I think that there 
. is a substantial number of Germans—I would not attempt to guess at 
what percentage of the population—who have learned enough already 
| to see that they are in the driver’s seat in Europe and who will want to 
. rearm in order to make their swinging of the balance between Russia 
and the West more effective. I would not trust them with arms. 

On the other hand, let me just say this: I do not think that we can 
make Germany a permanently second-rate power. I do not think that 
we can disarm the Germans and not apply the same rules to other 
people in the long run. I think that the forced demilitarization of Ger- 
many can be undertaken only if it is undertaken as a first step toward 
general enforcible universal disarmament. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Let me say, first of all, that the Germans are in the 
driver’s seat at present, only because we have put them there. Their 
being in the driver’s seat is the inevitable consequence of our having 
told them that there can be no defense of western Europe without 


them. 
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Mr. Warsurc: That is correct, but you would let them rearm if they 
want to, and I would not. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would, because I would not believe that there is 
any chance of permanently preventing it. 


Mr. Simpson: Once the government is in the driver’s seat, do you 
think that it can be persuaded to climb down again? 


Mr. Morcentuau: They are, only as a figure of speech. I mean that, 
psychologically, they are there but not in actuality, because they have 
not rearmed yet; and they are very reluctant to rearm in the first place. 

But let me come to the other point which Warburg has raised, which 
is really a very fundamental one, and that is the idea that German dis- 
armament should be only the first step toward general disarmament. I 
should like to point out that that is what the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations stipulated too. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Germany was completely disarmed; and it was 
said that this was the first step toward general disarmament. There was 
no general disarmament in consequence of that, and, quite to the con- 
trary, there was German rearmament, and the legal and moral argu- 
ment which the Germans advanced in favor of their own rearmament 
was exactly that—nobody else had disarmed but they themselves, and 
so they had a perfect right to rearm again. 


Mr. Warsurc: And that same thing would repeat itself if we were 
stupid enough to do what we did after the first World War. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Exactly so. 
Mr. Warsure: I do not see why we have to be that stupid again. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I do not know whether this is an argument 
against me or an argument against you because I do not advocate German 
disarmament, since I do not believe that there is a possibility for general 
disarmament in the first place. 


Mr. Warsurc: Then, do you believe that there is a possibility of ever 
attaining lasting peace? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I think that there is a possibility for obtaining a 
peace for a considerable period of time. 


Mr. Warsurc: Meaning the old-fashioned balance-of-power basis? 
Mr. Morcentuau: Yes. I am perfectly willing to defend the position 
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_ that in essence the problem which confronts us in our relations with 
the Soviet Union is not different from problems which have confronted 
all great powers throughout all history. It is different because of certain 
secondary conditions which are peculiar to our time, but the essence of 
the problem is no different from what confronted the Greeks vis-a-vis 
the Persians or the Romans vis-a-vis the Carthaginians, and so forth. 


Mr. Warsure: I would like quickly to state the antithetical view, 
which is that in my belief we do not face the same kind of situation for 
two basic reasons. One is that the invention of the modern weapons of 
mass destruction have made war no longer a possible instrument of for- 
eign policy. We can no more fight a war, even in self-defense, without 
more or less committing suicide simultaneously with committing mur- 

_ der. And the second thing is that the old balance-of-power technique 
has been destroyed by the polarization of power. We cannot maneuver 
for a balance of power, as you yourself have pointed out, when power is 
polarized in only two remaining superpowers. That means that we have 
a race for preponderance of power, which is something quite different, 
and that is the arms race in which we are today. So, I say the world has 
to change or commit suicide. You say that it can go on in its old pattern. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would agree with your analysis, but I would not 
agree with your conclusions. I would say that the fear of atomic de- 
struction in a sense has taken the place of the restraints which the 
previous balance of power exerted upon the actions of governments. 
So, if we could arrive at a division of the world into spheres of influ- 
ence, if we could neutralize a country such as Germany; if we could 
make compromises with regard to secondary issues, I think that the 
essential satisfaction on either side of the Iron Curtain with such a state 
of affairs, together with the overwhelming fear of atomic destruction, 
could bring about a lasting peace. 


Mr. Warsurc: Now I think that we have reversed our roles. I think 
that you have become the utopian, because you now believe that man 
_ has suddenly become so intelligent that, because these horrible weapons 
exist, he will not use them. I think that that is much more utopian than 
saying that man, through a very slow process of hard work, can achieve 
a world in which the instruments of force will be removed from all na- 
tional governments. 


Mr. Morcenruav: It is an open question who is more utopian in this 
respect. I doubt that we will live long enough to find out the answer. 
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Mr. Warsurc: I am afraid that that is true. 


Mr. Simpson: There is one thing upon which we appear to be agreed, 
and that is that in this present situation there is a very real risk of a 
general explosion; that a policy of rearmament which is nothing more 
than a policy of rearmament is a thoroughly negative one; that there are 
avenues of negotiation to be explored; and that nothing whatever is to 
be lost by exploring them. 


Mr. Warsurc: Right, and that we will lose our chance to explore 
those avenues if Congress upsets the applecart now. 


Mr. Simpson: Warburg, you have said that you would vote for these 
appropriations for two reasons: (1) you are not prepared to welch on a 
commitment and (2) you want to maintain a basis for negotiation. 
Morgenthau, if you were a senator or a congressman, would you vote 
“Aye” or “Nay” on these appropriations? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would vote in favor of the appropriations, for the 
simple reason that I think that we have to maintain the threat of Ger- 
man rearmament in order to get ourselves into a favorable bargaining 
position with the Russians. But I would hope, at the same time, that 
rearmament of Germany could be postponed for such a time in order to 
enable us to see whether negotiations with the Russians are pos- 
sible or not. 


Mr. Warsure: In other words, you think that we have accidentally 
created a situation of strength which we must use. 


Mr. Morcentuau: We have created a very favorable diplomatic situa- 
tion if we have only the intelligence to use it to our best advantage. 


Mr. Warsurc: That is what I think. 


BRITISH DIPLOMATIC METHODS* 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 
* 


MR. NOEL ANNAN the other day gave a talk about British foreign 
policy. It was astringent, provocative, controversial, and brilliant. It 
combined, in the charming Cambridge manner, great gifts of imagina- 
tion with ingrained habits of realistic precision. It was an excellent talk. 
In my own talk I do not intend to discuss British foreign policy: I in- 
tend to discuss British diplomatic methods, which are something totally 
different. My first question must therefore be whether British methods 
of diplomacy differ in any degree from those adopted by other civilised 
and powerful countries. I say “civilised,” since diplomatists who tell 
lies and seek to deceive are not civilised. I say “powerful,” since the 
diplomatic methods imposed upon weak and parasitic nations are evi- 
dently not the same as those which Great Powers are, or used to be, 
privileged to adopt. 

I have often found that my own countrymen are startled and per- 
plexed when foreigners inform them that British diplomatic methods 
are regarded by outside observers or historians as almost miraculously 
effective. Continental critics and admirers are united in the awe with 
which they regard the skill, persistence, and flexibility that our diplo- 
matists, since the days of Castlereagh and Canning, have manifested in 
extracting advantage from the passions of less-dispassionate countries. 
They revere the continuity of British foreign policy, in the sense that 
they recognise that no sentimental loyalties or prejudices are ever 
allowed to interfere with our masterly handling of the balance of 
power. But they also revere the solid, impassive manner in which 
these quick alterations of system are effected, without for one moment 
any blushing of the cheek or any slight hesitation in our clear blue 
eyes. The less experienced among them attribute our deft gifts of 

“From a broadcast presented by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting 


Corporation as part of a series on “British Foreign Policy” (see The Listener, January 17, 
1952). Mr. Nicolson is a British author, critic, and diplomat. 


1 “British Foreign Policy: The Situation Today,” The Listener, January 10, 1952. 
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manoeuvre to diabolical cunning, masquerading as stupidity. The more 
experienced realise that, even as our diplomatic strategy, or foreign 
policy, has been determined by geographical, political, and economic 
facts, so also have our diplomatic tactics been governed by what may 
appear to be empiricism but which is really an infinite capacity for 
adjustment to changing proportions of power. 

My main contention is that the merits of British diplomacy are 
founded upon the guiding principle of common sense and upon the 
realisation that the art of negotiation between sovereign states is not 
so much a political, certainly not a military, art but a commercial art. 
Being a nation of shopkeepers we approach negotiation much as an old 
and potent banking firm would approach discussion with foreign com- 
mercial interests. We know that the basis of sound banking, as the 
basis of sound diplomacy, is the establishment of confidence and credit. 
We therefore have a congenital distrust of all such phrases as “diplo- 
matic manoeuvre,” “diplomatic finesse,” “diplomatic bluff,” or “diplo- 
matic triumphs.” We know very well that there is no such thing as a 
diplomatic triumph. We know very well that there is no such thing as suc- 
cessful deception. We know that a sound and durable negotiation is 
one that results in each side obtaining something they want. 

There can be in such an adjustment no victor and no vanquished. 
We do not wish to leave behind us either the mortification of overt 
diplomatic defeat or the feeling that the other side has been outwitted. 
I am not suggesting that the success of our diplomacy has anything to 
do with moral consideration, except (and it is a powerful exception) in 
so far as we are deeply convinced that if you wish to be treated decently 
you must first behave decently yourself and assume that the other side 
will follow your example. I am suggesting only that we approach the 
art of negotiation from the business point of view: we aim at nego- 
tiating contracts in ratifiable form which are of evident advantage to 
all parties and which may, since they are ultimately based upon mutual 
interests, endure for, say, ten years. If, therefore, I emphasise the prac- 
tical approach of British diplomatists to their task, if I insist that they 
aim at impressing their opposite numbers not with their cleverness, their 
ingenuity, or their power but above all with their reliability, 1 am em- 
phasising what I really believe to be the particular quality, or method, 
which distinguishes British negotiation as practised by our own school | 
of diplomacy, from that of other countries. 

I can best make my meaning clear to you by taking examples of other 
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diplomatic methods. I shall contrast with our British mode the habits 
and methods adopted by American diplomacy, French diplomacy, and 
Italian diplomacy. I hope that those who have devoted any time to the 
practice, the art, or the study of international negotiation will agree 
with me on the whole that my distinctions are not illiterate and not 
far-fetched. 

American diplomacy is, so to speak, a debutante, with all the eager 
shyness, the bright solicitation, of the sweetly innocent. American 
diplomatists suffer from four disabilities. In the first place, they are 
frequently appointed, as our new peers are appointed, for political 
services rendered to the party in power. They may thus have some sort 
of idea that, once they have finished their services abroad, they will 
return to the United States and once again play a tonic part in the 
politics of their own country. They often lack any intimate experience 
of the conditions or states of mind of foreign countries and they may 
desire, in the conduct of their missions, to adopt attitudes, or make 
public statements, such as will recall their existence to the memory of 
the readers of the local paper in Kansas City or Dayton, Ohio. 

In the second place, being conscious of their lack of experience, they 
may be all too suspicious of the foreign statesmen and diplomatists with 
whom they have to negotiate. In diplomacy extreme gullibility is al- 
ways a better defect than extreme suspicion, which gets one nowhere 
at all. 

In the third place, American diplomatists are never quite able to 
discover what the foreign policy of their own Government really is. 
A British diplomatist is fortunate indeed in knowing that his chief is 
the Foreign Secretary and that this is the only ball on which his eye 
must keep. The American diplomatist is continually being distracted 
by having to glance aside to see what the newspapers are saying, what 
the White House is saying, what the party managers are saying, and, 
above all, what is being said, and even thought, by the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee. All this, when one is several thousand miles away 
from Washington or Texas, is a most harassing preoccupation. 

In the fourth place, the American diplomatist is hampered by the 
missionary spirit of his own countrymen. Always the American public 
incline to regard foreign affairs from the ethical, or missionary, point 
of view; they regard a policy as a sacred cause and all those who, for 
perfectly sensible or practical reasons, may differ from that policy as in- 
fidel and evil men. I am not suggesting that in dealing with the affairs 
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of other countries the Americans invariably adopt the “holier than 
thou” attitude. On the contrary, I deeply admire the tact and self- 
control with which they manage to conceal their own righteousness. 
All I am suggesting is that the American diplomatist, in seeking to 
further the cause of peace and the rights and interests of his own 
countrymen, must be continually hampered and bewildered by this 
need of rendering unto God the things that are Caesar’s, of discovering, 
that is, a moral justification for what are intensely practical transactions. 
Please do not misunderstand what I am saying. I am not for one 
moment hinting that the Americans are hypocrites in their diplomacy: 
they are nothing of the sort. It is merely that they have got to discover 
some emotional or moral content for any policy they advocate: such 
contents, in almost every case, are almost certainly present; only it is 
a bore, when negotiating often with most cynical people, to have to 
remember all the time how terribly good one is. 

The French, on the other hand, being extremely intelligent and 
precise, do not trouble overmuch about the deductive principles of the 
art of negotiation. Their troubles, past and present, are more practical. 
They have to cope with the disadvantage that their governments are 
transitory and embarrassed phantoms, who flit precariously across the 
political screen. They have to consider the fact that the French people, 
having been invaded by Germans three times in living memory, have 
their eyes fixed almost exclusively on the blue line of the Vosges. They 
are forced to realise that, mainly owing to internal divisions, it is no 
longer possible for any French government to pursue as independent 
and consecutive a policy as that of Richelieu and his many successors. 
They are like people living in the stateliest of homes without sufficient 
income or sufficient servants to keep it up. They incline therefore to 
be rigid about past traditions and inhibited by present disabilities. 

I do not wish to dwell at any length upon Italian diplomacy. It is 
enshrined in the word combinazione. The Italians have always believed 
that they will succeed in playing off one interest against the other, in 
acquiring by clever manipulation an influence and a power greater than 
their own physical sources could create. I do not wish to be hard on 
the Italians who have never yet obtained the government they deserved. 
All I can say is that their methods, although they have sometimes 
brought them immediate and temporary advantage, have in the end 
been disastrous. And why? Simply because they have not realised that 
the aim of diplomacy is to inspire confidence, and that once you start 
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being clever you abolish all confidence. Nobody trusts a banking estab- 
lishment that repudiates its own cheques. 

You may ask me what I think about Soviet diplomacy? I am re- 
minded of a conversation that took place at the Palace of Sans Souci 
at the end of Frederick the Great’s enjoyable and dangerous life. They 
were discussing the foreign policies, or systems, as they were then 
called, of the several powers. “And how,” a guest asked, “would your 
Majesty define the English system?” “The English,” snapped Frederick 
the Great, “have no system.” Well, I should say much the same about 
Soviet diplomacy. “The Russians,” I should say, “have no diplomacy.” 
They are very good at propaganda; they are excellent at polemics; their 
command of invective reminds one of the seventeenth century, but the 
art of negotiation is to them unknown. 

I have made these contrasting patterns so as to leave me with the gap 
in the jigsaw into which British diplomacy ought, with a little wrig- 
gling, to fit. It is not dependent upon the waves of public emotion 
and uplift to anything like the same extent as American diplomacy is 
dependent. The British diplomatist is not worried, as the French diplo- 
matist is worried, by constant changes of personnel in his own Foreign 
Office, by the dread that the whole system may at any moment be 
reversed, by the appalling difficulty of combining the rigidity of an 
inherited system with the fluctuations and permutations necessitated by 
changes in the incidence of responsibility and power. He knows that he 
represents a very Great Power, even though other powers may have 
assumed the position of the real giants of the east and west. He knows 
that there really is such a thing as the continuity of British policy and 
that his job remains essentially the same whether Mr. Ernest Bevin or 
Mr. Anthony Eden be Secretary of State. He knows that his own politi- 
cal beliefs, connections, relations, and prospects have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the rightful exercise of the task entrusted to him. He 
knows, as the unhappy French diplomatist cannot know, that he is 
there, whatever happens, to carry on in the prudent defence of British 
rights and interests. 

The British diplomatist has never for one moment imagined that the 
art of negotiation has anything at all to do with the art of war. He 
knows that it is not his business to score off adversaries, to aim at diplo- 
matic triumphs, to exercise brilliant manoeuvres. He knows that clever 
diplomacy is always bad diplomacy and that what his chief desires 
above all is that he should be reliable, impassive, unexcitable, discreet, 
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patient, accurate, and mild. He knows that he is not expected to show 
off or bluster. And therefore he bumbles along with his task like a 
rather slow-moving bee—but collecting all the time the pollen of confi- 
dence, the honey of sound business relations. Similarly, he knows that it 
is not consonant with the dignity of the old firm that has for so many 
centuries been established in Downing Street to make smart deals or 
clever contracts. The Italians assuredly have often been most astute, and 
where has it brought them? The British diplomatist has often been so 
impassive as to be almost mummified, but at least he has never, never 
made mistakes like that. 

I hope I have convinced you, who also are partners in this nation of 
shop-keepers, that the art of negotiation, as viewed and perfected by 
generations of experienced and successful British diplomatists, has 
nothing to do with the religious missionary, the champion of a fading 
tradition, the military scientist, or the slick opportunist. It is just the 
old, solid business method of attracting clients by the reliability of your 
conduct and retaining their custom and esteem. Not very entrancing, 
doubtless, not adventurous, glamorous, or fictional: just the daily round, 
the common task. You may ask at this stage whether ethics after all 
have nothing at all to do with it. Of course they have. You cannot gain 
confidence without honesty or keep your customers unless you are 
efficient, scrupulous, considerate, and kind. But your first aim is to be 
reliable. I believe that the reason why foreigners are puzzled by the fact 
that, in spite of all its apparent laziness and stupidity, British diplomacy 
has been on the whole so immensely successful, is that they have never 
caught on to the fact that with our acute commercial instincts we have 
placed reliability as the essential factor in all good negotiations. 

And why, you will then ask, have I said nothing about the new 
diplomacy, about UN, UNESCO, OEEC, and all their numerous aunts 
and cousins? Why have I said nothing about the open diplomacy which 
we now enjoy and which brings international discussion to the very 
firesides of the electorate? Simply because all these, admirable though 
they may be, have nothing to do with the art of negotiation. Open cove- 
nants certainly: but not openly arrived at. You do not seriously expect 
me to suggest that our dear old British diplomacy should indulge in 
polemics, radio discourses, or negotiations by insult? No, the art of 
negotiation remains unaffected by these inventions. It is the art of dis- 
covering an equable exchange of interests between people who trust 
each other. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE RUSSIANS* 
By PHILIP E. MOSELY 
k 


WHAT is it like to negotiate with the Soviet representatives? Can a 
common language be found? When are negotiations fruitful and when 
impossible? In a collection of ten case-studies eleven American nego- 
tiators have set down a record of their experiences, which has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the World Peace Foundation in a book 
entitled Negotiating with the Russians, edited by Raymond Dennett 
and Joseph E. Johnson. 

The Soviet negotiators, all the contributors to this volume agree, are 
stubborn to deal with, cling fanatically to literal instructions and are 
extremely reluctant to report to Moscow their inability to secure accept- 
ance of the full Soviet position. Even when their American counterparts 
were working day and night to push through lend-lease deliveries on a 
tremendous scale, Soviet officers took no account of practical difficulties 
and insisted on an exact fulfillment of instructions, drawn up in Mos- 
cow, for unloading and reloading cargoes. When, however, exasperated 
lend-lease officials refused to take orders, the Russian representatives 
usually gave in, only to make some new demand with equal insistence 
on the next occasion. 

As General John R. Deane reports from his experiences, it proved 
impossible to secure fulfillment, on the Soviet side, of the Yalta agree- 
ment for the care of American and other Western prisoners-of-war 
overrun by the advancing Soviet forces. All promises which had been 
made for facilitating the protection and removal of Allied prisoners 
remained a dead letter, and American soldiers were forced to make 
their way as best they could to Odessa, where some effort was under- 
taken to provide relief for their needs. And this at a time when the war- 
time alliance was at its peak of effectiveness. 

All the accounts, dealing with wartime or postwar negotiations, stress 
the difficulty of the Russians in understanding assumptions or ap- 
proaches which differ from their own. In long negotiations for the care 
and repatriation of refugees and displaced persons Dr. E. F. Penrose 

* Reprinted by special permission from the Forergn Policy Bulletin, February 1, 1952. 
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found that the Soviet negotiators could not understand the assumption 
that refugees should have an option in the question of returning to their — 
homelands. They felt that refugees belonged to the government which 
was in control of their homelands and should be compelled to return 
home or, at the very least, should be deprived of all support if they re- 
fused to do so. In the negotiations for the establishment of the Nurem- 
berg tribunal the Soviet negotiator was steadfast in refusing to allow 
the judges to determine by trial and evidence whether the Nazi leaders 
had been engaged in a conspiracy to commit aggression. 

The American negotiators found that it was possible to negotiate suc- 
cessfully only when the American position was strong. Japan and the 
Balkans are two cases in point. The Ethridge mission of 1945 to Bul- 
garia and Rumania, described by Mark Ethridge and Cyril E. Black, in | 
the end merely documented the relentless advance of the Soviet-spon- 
sored regimes to absolute power over their protesting peoples. Appeals 
to Allied unity and to the Yalta agreements were met with scorn or 
sophistry. On the other hand, Soviet methods of dealing with the Bal- 
kan satellites were important in shaping the Allied agreement of De- 
cember 1945 for control over Japan. Here the shoe was on the other foot, 
for Molotov was stuck with his own argument that Russia’s position in 
the Allied control machinery for Japan should be like that of the United 
States in the Balkan control commissions. Because the Soviet govern- 
ment had no part in occupying Japan it failed in its bid, which it had 
pressed hard, for a veto over United States policy in Japan. 

While all these chroniclers agree that it is essential to enter into nego- 
tiation with a clear United States position and with a firm determina- 
tion to sit long and argue late, it is not necessarily helpful to begin nego- 
tiations on a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis. In the light of later knowledge it 
is probable, as Frederick Osborn concludes, that the Soviet government 
would never have accepted an international agreement on control of 
atomic energy which included either international ownership, an effec- 
tive system of international inspection, or abandonment of the veto in 
punishing violations. It can be argued, however, that it would have 
been worth attempting a more flexible opening gambit, instead of pre- 
senting a completely elaborated project already approved by the prin- 
cipal Western powers. An alternative procedure would have been to 
explore, one by one, the problems involved in controlling and utilizing 
this unique form of power, drawing stage-by-stage the conclusions to 
which such a joint study might lead. The final American position 
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; ea unt have been basically similar, but the chances of finding 
7 some common basis of negotiation would have been slightly improved. 
_ Although the various accounts of their experience in negotiation were 
written separately, all the authors agree that it is useless to reach general 
‘agreements “in principle.” Agreements with the Soviet government 
~ should be clear, down to the last detail. Promises to promote “democ- 
” racy” or to further “cooperation” are bound to be interpreted by Soviet 
» leaders in accordance with their own logic and habits of thought. The 
authors also agree that “good will” is not a sufficient basis for assuring 
_ the carrying out of agreements. Each agreement, if it is to be effective, 
) must contain “built-in guarantees” for enforcing its fulfillment. They 
’ also point to the need in each negotiation of discovering a direct Soviet 
“interest in reaching an accord. When there was no such interest to be 
» served, the Soviet leaders showed no interest in attempting to negotiate 
» merely for the sake of good feeling or Allied unity. 
Finally, back of each partially successful or relatively satisfactory 
» negotiation there was both a clearly defined American policy and a 
' teality of American strength. If these conditions are met in the future, 
+ most of the authors feel, negotiation has a limited but essential role in 
' Soviet-American relations. No single negotiator and no single effort at 
7 asettlement can be expected to bring about a fundamental relaxation of 
® the Soviet leaders’ ambition to expand their power and their ideology, 
but the policy of preparing to negotiate from “positions of strength” 
“implies that when and as those positions are built, the opportunity to 
settle particular problems through negotiations will be enhanced and 
should be grasped. . 
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